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FOREWORD 


It is with great pride that we present the first major exhibition of the paintings 
and drawings of Joseph Shannon. 

In a time when formal abstraction is in critical ascendancy throughout the 
country it should not be surprising that Washington, which has been over¬ 
whelmingly dominated by that mode for at least two decades, has virtually ignored 
the achievements of its figurative artists. 

It is this artistic climate in which Shannon has had to live during the fifteen years 
since he left art school — years of quietly observing the Color Painters emerge and 
rapidly achieve national and international prominence, years in which his own 
art could find virtually no public. Adverse circumstances, however, have in no 
way weakened Shannon’s personal artistic conviction or his belief in his own art. 
The work in the current exhibition, proof of that conviction, belongs to the finest 
figurative artist now at work in the Washington area. 

I am indeed honored to introduce Joseph Shannon in a long over-due exhibition 
and hope that this event will signal the beginning of a new era for Washington 
in which disparate artistic modes can flourish simultaneously. 

I wish to express my sincere thanks to the following people who have made pos¬ 
sible the exhibition and this catalog: Miss Diana Hamilton of the Smithsonian 
Institution for initially bringing to my attention the work of Joseph Shannon 
just one year ago; Mrs. Oriole Farb, Director of the Riverside Museum, New 
York, for her introduction to this catalog; Mrs. Nina Osnos, Assistant Curator, for 
her work on every aspect of the exhibition and catalog; and, of course, Joseph 
Shannon for his unstinting patience and cooperation in the preparation of the 
exhibition. 


Walter Hopps 
















INTRODUCTION 


Joseph Shannon was educated in the art schools of the Fifties but his work shows 
no special allegiance either to Paris, where Picasso still reigned, or to the emerg¬ 
ing New York School. Instead he learned from museums, fellow artists, and books. 
Bernard Berenson in particular was important to Shannon. He read the connois¬ 
seur of Italian art thoroughly and certain quotes have stayed with him, such as 
this donnish one: “tactile values, spatial composition, and movement . . . not mere 
painting, are the concerns of the serious figure painter/’ Shannon is indeed a 
serious figure painter, and he adds to this statement another of his own: “It is an 
obscene luxury in this time and in this place not to paint about this time and 
this place.” 

Tracing influences is easy, and often misleading. The viewer will note some 
influence of the figure painters from the 19th century onwards, of Larry Rivers’ 
photomatic images, fragmentation, and bare canvas, of Schiele, Pascin, Grosz, 
even of Jack Levine. But it was Degas — that super-draftsman of Berenson’s 
“tactile values . . . and movement” — who shaped him the most. Shannon’s youth¬ 
ful struggle to emulate Degas taught him how to draw — not like Degas but like 
Shannon. 

Drying Off shows the continuing influence of Degas more, perhaps, than any other 
painting in this exhibition: the sure line, the atmospheric tonality, the areas of 
bare canvas, the voyeuristic vantage point, the particularization of the figure, the 
planed forms. The lessons learned from Degas, though, are not the only things 
that account for the appeal of this modest painting. Rather it is Shannon’s par¬ 
ticular psychology as reflected, for example, in the inquisitive expression of the 
young girl’s face. We are asked to question what is causing this expression as she 
looks off canvas; perhaps someone else is in the room or perhaps she is evaluating 
herself in a mirror we do not see. In any event, she is treated as an individual — 
a living being — and not as an arabesque. She is sensitive, open, bold — yet there 
is, as always in Shannon’s paintings, a lingering doubt about what is not in the 
canvas. 

Shannon recognizes the ambivalences around us because his eyes examine closely 
what others’ often fail to see. In the lovely interior Rafe, which shows the artist’s 
son drinking soda and watching T.V., there is the same sour poetry that pervades 
much of Sannon’s work and sometimes makes even the sweetest scene curdle. At 
first glance it appears to be a traditional genre scene but closer examination 
reveals an ironical element of the sort most of us ignore in our daily lives. On the 
T.V. screen is a fallen man. Is he a harmless comic? Or a cowboy too slow on the 
draw? A Viet Nam special? The innocent child is watching some horror or other 
without emotion because, at the age of nine, he is already violence-worn. 











The artist’s outrage against conditions that dull one’s senses is most forcefully 
expressed in a series of paintings and drawings in which a shoe salesman appears 
as Shannon’s Everyman: the square, unloving, terrified protagonist of American 
culture. He is the target of every advertising man, the victim and perpetrator of 
all that is tawdry, niggardly, and disenfranchised. He is the symbol of those 
poisoned by the sweet smell of the opulent American Dream — this nightmare 
where the demons drive cars, stalk their neighbors’ wives, and win prizes that 
are never delivered. 

In Selling we see the kneeling salesman with his greasy tongue, fawning slope to 
the shoulders, his thinning pompadour, and the leaden look of hate in his eyes. 
In Freud's Dog the salesman’s body is a grotesque reflection of his mind’s own 
grotesqueness: while swishing through a dance, he balances a petite slipper on 
his flattened hand, glowering at an audience he knows has contempt for him. 
He convinces us that surely the little black lady to his right, with her welfare¬ 
line droop, is so much better off than he. In Slapping the salesman explodes in 
violent movement as he beats his son. The viewer knows that the blow may kill. 
The background is dispensed with and we concentrate on the horrible tableau of 
the figures. Action in Shannon’s paintings so intensifies the act itself that we want 
to turn away in revulsion. 

Finally, in Dying the salesman collapses among his shoes. Shannon has said of 
Dying and of the shoe salesman series in general: “Pride withered long ago. The 
job and his tiny portion of life did that — no love, no hope. He fawns before his 
boss during the day and beats the same boss’ head into his pillow at night. He 
has a smile frozen on his face, but he’s not in it. He’s in his own bowels, boiling. 
He vomits six times a day, is constipated, makes love hardly at all. He dies with 
a shoehorn in his hand and vomit on his lips. His last words are ‘$7.99.’ The lady 
with the squirming kid smiles puzzledly at his collapse. Death has no place in a 
shoestore. Does life?” 

Throughout the shoe salesman series, as well as in the figure compositions, Shan¬ 
non warns us of the dangerous “We” — we the self-esteemed, we the smug 
achievers, we the self-deluders. We had better face it — this murder of decency is 
everyday reality. 

In Party with its black whimsy, we gasp at the occurrence of casual brutality. We 
see Shannon wearing a barbaric wolf bonnet and copulating with a wolf. Behind 
him, his smiling father, dressed in a tuxedo and playing the banjo, walks toward 
the central group. The gorilla on the left may in a moment tear everyone to 
shreds, but more likely he will lumber off to find unpolluted air and purer forage 
away from this Walpurgisnacht. The visual metaphor of catching the central 
figure with his pants down allows Shannon to expose the man’s sadism, brutality, 
and short-circuited lust. This Neanderthal has his arm slung over the neck of 









another naked man who seems to be presenting his rump while balancing on a 
yellow ball. What is happening? It is doubtful that even Shannon could supply 
a logical explanation; nightmares have no logic. What is undeniably present here, 
as it is in virtually all of Shannon’s compositions, is evil, violence, and aberration. 
The artist is telling us that he does not like these things — in us or in himself. 

Party reminds us of a vignette from some macabre T.V. gag show, a lurid 
Laugh-In. That is equally true of several of Shannon’s other paintings, particu¬ 
larly the large compositions such as Freud's Dog , Ganging , and In Bad Spirits. 
They all appear to be set on a stage under the direction of a master of ceremonies 
with fangs. 

I am indeed proud to introduce an important and, until the current exhibition, 
virtually unknown American artist. Shannon’s traditional format, combined with 
the grotesqueries of his personal vocabulary and cast of characters, makes for a 
varied and powerful statement — one not comfortably ignored nor easily forgotten. 


Mrs. Oriole Farb 
Director, Riverside Museum 
New York City 









AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


1933 Born in Lares, Puerto Rico, to Dolores Tormas Shannon and Frank Harrison 
Shannon. Family moves to Washington, D.C. 

1941 Given first oil set. Deep interest in wildlife, falconry, fishing which persists to this 
day. 

1950 Wins a high school prize for pastel of three nudes bathing. 

1951 Father dies; joins Navy. Discovers Bosch, Brueghel, Goya and Dylan Thomas. 
Wants to be a novelist. 

1953 Marries Katherine Vickers. 

1954 Discharge from Navy; first child, Michelle Marie born. Corcoran School of Art; 
short love affair with Picasso, especially style of Minataurmachy. 

1955 Second child, Bethann, born. Moves to Tucson, Arizona. Temple School of Art, 
Tucson. Studies privately with Harrison Moore, Tucson. 

1956 First one-man show at Studio Gallery, Tucson. Exhibits at Temple Fine Arts 
Gallery, Tucson. Awarded prize, Southwestern Artists Exhibition at Tucson Fine 
Arts Center. 

1957 Second one-man show at Studio Gallery, Tucson. 

1958 Returns to Washington, D.C. Gets job at Smithsonian Institution. Meets Peter 
Paul DeAnna (artist from whom he learned most). 

1959 Spends free time in National Gallery and National Gallery Library, Washington, 
D.C.; develops deep love of Degas. Shannon, DeAnna and others organize Capital 
Gallery. Before it folds that year it gives several good shows, among them, Marvin 
Cherney’s first in Washington, D.C. 

1960 Third child, Michael Raphael, born. 

1962 Quits Smithsonian to paint full time. Back to Tucson after short stay in Harper’s 
Ferry, W. Va. Runs into money problems almost immediately. Unable to get 
work, the family subsists at the poverty level; turns to social protest subjects. 
Shows painting at Tucson Fine Arts Center. 

1963 Returns to Washington and the Smithsonian. 

1964 Chastened, he retrenches, destroys most previous work. Thinks a lot about point 
of view; makes first shoe salesman drawings. Does not attempt to show. 

1966 Re-emerges; wins prize at Society of Washington Artists Exhibition. 

1967 Separates from wife. Completes first shoe salesman painting. 

1969 Divorced. Marries Mary Capotoste; fourth child, Sarah Mary, born. Moves to 
Warrenton, Va., then to Vienna, Va. Continues to paint. Assistant Chief of 
Graphics and Illustration at the Smithsonian Institution. 








3. K. S. 1967 
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8. Ganging 1968 
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10. Slapping 1968 
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Babies 1969 











































19. Untitled 1969 













CATALOG OF THE EXHIBITION 


Dimensions given in inches; height precedes width. 


PAINTINGS 

1. Lunch 1967 
Polymer on canvas 
2914 x 23 

2. Variation on Ingres Drawing 1967 
Oil on paper 

373/4 x25 

3. K. S. 1967 
Oil on paper 
373/4 x 25 

4. Drying Off 1967 
Polymer on canvas 
333/4 x 24 

5. Dying 1968 
Polymer on canvas 
483^ x 44 i/ 8 

Lent by K. Shannon 

6. Selling 1968 
Polymer on canvas 
47 x 39i/4 

7. T-Bird 1968 
Polymer on canvas 
47i4 x 44 

8. Ganging 1968 
Polymer on canvas 
48x60 

Lent by Mrs. Rudolph Freund 

9. Portrait of Myself 1968 
Oil wash on paper 

373/4 x 25 


10. Slapping 1968 
Polymer on canvas 
501/2 x 41 

11. District Sales Manager 1969 
Oil on canvas 

493/4 x 293/4 

12. Party 1969 
Polymer on canvas 
37x46 

13. Freud's Dog 1969 
Polymer on canvas 
4214 x 46i/4 

14. M. C., I 1969 
Polymer on canvas 
30x27 

15. Helicopter 1969 
Polymer on canvas 
37x25 

16. Rafe 1969 
Polymer on canvas 

23 x 25i/4 

17. Gull 1969 
Polymer on canvas 

24 x 11 

18. Study 1969 
Polymer on canvas 
15x 13 

19. Untitled 1969 
Oil on paper 
3614 x 40 


20. Dance 1969 

Oil wash on paper 
36i/4 x 40 

21. Miami Beach 1969 
Oil wash on paper 
40 x 3614 

22. In Bad Spirits 1969 
Polymer on canvas 
48x50 

23. Grapes 1969 
Polymer on canvas 
26x26 


DRAWINGS 

24. David and Christi 1968 
Oil on paper 

8 % x lli/4 

25. Pencil Study 1968 
Pencil on paper 
115/ 8 x9 

26. Babies 1969 

Oil wash on paper 

373/4 x25 

27. Shot 1969 

Oil wash on paper 
373/4 x 25 

28. Woman Punishing Child 1969 
Oil wash on paper 

373/4 x 25 
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29. Untitled 1969 
Pencil 

17i/ 2 x 11 

30. Woman Leaning 1969 
Oil on paper 

165/x 11 

31. Sitting Figure 1969 
Oil on paper 

151/2 x IO14 

32. Encounter 1969 
Oil wash on paper 
105/ 8 x7i/ 2 

33. M. C., II 1969 
Oil wash on paper 
12x9 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Peter Farb 

34. Girl in Bentwood Chair 1969 
Oil and pencil on paper 
lls/x9 

35. Girl in Officer's Chair 1969 
Oil wash and pencil on paper 
115/ x 9 

36. Standing Girl 1969 
Oil and pencil on paper 
73/x 8 
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STUDIES 

Fragment 1968 
Oil on canvas 
10 x 5i/2 

G.I.Joe 1968 
Watercolor on paper 
113/ x 10/ 8 

Study for ‘Miami Beach 9 1968 

Oil wash on paper 
105/ 8 x 75/ 8 

Beth and Dehby 1968 
Oil on paper 
10i/ x 13 

Surgeon 1969 
Oil on paper 
25 x 373/ 

Russell 1969 
Oil on paper 
175/ x 14 

Tina 1969 
Oil on paper 
163/x 113/ 


44. Karen 1969 
Oil on paper 

18 X 11 7/ s 

45. Reclining Figure 1969 
Oil on paper 

11 p2 X 17 p2 

46. Mary 1969 
Oil on paper 
15*4x11% 

47. Beth and Debby 1969 
Watercolor on paper 
11^x91/4 

48. Lovers 1969 
Oil on paper 
23i/2 x 18 

49. M. C. } III 1969 
Oil on paper 
23/ x 18 

50. Bumping 1969 
Oil on paper 

18 x 12 

51. Trio 1969 
Oil on paper 
23/ x 18 
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